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AMERICAN GRAPES. 



IMPORTANCE OF BOTANICAL AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE TO 

THE PROGRESSIVE HORTICULTURIST, AND ESPECIALLY 

TO THE VITICULTURIST. 



BY T. V. MUNSON", DENISON", TEXAS. 

As the horticulturist has constantly to deal with various species of plants, — 
live beings, — he must know something of their structure, methods of growth, 
their constituents, so as to select their foods. He must know something of 
their relationship, the climates and soils in which they received their birth and 
development, that he may still preserve their vigor and productiveness. He 
must know the structure and functions of their reproductive organs, so as to 
make the most desirable crosses and hybrids, and secure the most perfect fertil- 
ity and development of fruit. When we consider that here, in the United 
States alone, there aie some fifteen different species of grapes, with different 
adaptabilities and properties, with innumerable varieties of each, that all the 
species are polygamous, and are capable of intermingling, thus making hybrids, 
and that we must at least use several of these species conjointly to secure 
greater excellence in quality, and make rapid progress, it is at once apparent 
how important is a knowledge of grape botany, at least to the successful, vine- 
grower, and still more to the originator. 

The horticulturist must know of the diseases, the fungi, the animalcules, the 
insects, etc., which prey upon his different varieties; their habits and times of 
feeding, breeding, hibernating, etc., in order to destroy his enemies, and save 
his friendly insects and crops. He must find the most vigorous and resistent 
varieties and the means which will kill or prevent disease. He must know 
something of chemistry, that he may not give a poison rather than a food in 
his manures. In a word, he must not only know something of botany, but 
must be, in his sphere, a practical scientist, to become eminent in his calling. 
Our able leaders recognize these truths ; hence we have scientific agricultural 
colleges, and experiment stations, supported at public expense in the various 
States, and that you see gathered here in this great horticultural meeting our 
ablest botanists, entomologists, micrologists, meteorologists, agricultural chem- 
ists, experimentalists, as well as the clear-sighted practical specialists in horti- 
culture. Your venerable president well knows the need of all these and more, 
in educating this great nation to a high standard in pomology. 
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SUPERIORITY OF THOROUGH-BREEDS. 

It is only through the practice of the principles of evolution that a thorough- 
breed can be obtained. Every species is one of nature's thorough-breeds. It is 
the product of "natural selection." What a vast field opens here to the 
educated experimenter! 

The thought almost inspires him 'with the feeling that creative power is, to 
some degree, within his control. Who but the experimenter brought into 
existence, created as it were, many of those rarest gems upon your tables there! 

If all these wondrous works have come up and up through countless cycles, 
and metamorphoses from the chaotic nebulosity of a past eternity; if from the 
slimy algse floating on, and the protoplasmic diatoms jellying in the bottom of 
the ancient seas have come up such infinite strides, and now reside, as their 
cell-structure indicates, in those lucious fruits and gorgeous flowers, where may 
we not expect the keen selecting intellect of man may carry the development 
in the infinite future! This makes life worth living, to see this and the 
heaven the future may unfold. 

When I speak of evolution, it is far from my desire to intrude a thought or 
insinuation upon theology. I am discussing principles recognized and prac- 
ticed in horticulture, agriculture, stock-breeding, in fact in all practical life, by 
the ablest minds, in every substantial pursuit, the world over, and which are so 
beautifully set forth in that great work, "Darwin's Variation of Animals and 
Plants," and whose study no progressive horticulturist can afford to neglect. 

Stock-breeding is far in advance of pomology to-day. AVhile we are just 
taking the initial steps of selecting the best wild varieties from the different 
species, and crossing or hybridizing, to get desirable qualities to base a breed 
upon, which may eventually be reduced to a permanent type, always reproduc- 
ing itself in valuable forms direct from seed, thus eliminating the disease-pro- 
ducing processes of budding and grafting; the stock-breeder, and even the grain 
and vegetable grower, has already advanced for hundreds and thousands of gen- 
erations with many breeds and continues to improve all the time. True we 
have some intimation of a thorough-breed in the Concord grape and its numer- 
ous valuable progeny, and in some other fruits. But then we are neglecting 
one vital principle of evolution, necessary to maintain permanent vigor. The 
rapid approach of "rot" (more to be dreaded than ever was phylloxera), and 
other diseases in the Concord family indicate this, just as anthrax, rot, mildew, 
and phylloxera have invaded the long in-and-in bred Vim/era. Other valu- 
able strains should be crossed or hybridized upon these occasionally to beget 
new life and insistence, not at random, giving only straggling half-breeds or 
scrubs, with no characteristic type that can be maintained, but with the 
utmost discrimination, studying every "point" as do our best stock-breeders. 
Herein is great danger, as greater weakness can more readily than strength be 
inoculated and the breed ruined. 

We must have different families of Labrusca, Eiparia, iEstivalis and every 
other valuable species of native grape so that we shall be at no loss for material 
to secure healthful crosses. The Concord family is not enough for Labrusca. 
It can afford more, and perhaps better. Ives presents the basis of a very vigor- 
ous, rot-resisting, and probably better qualitied family. So does Perkins, Dracut 
Amber, and some others. Who will raise them? We have a small Clinton 
family, a hybrid of Labrusca with the 2J. B. Eiparia, and a much more promis- 
ing Taylor family, from Eiparia hybridized with Labrusca. Mr. Jacob Eommel 
has been chief in developing this. To him the west owes a debt of gratitude. 
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Much experiment is needed here to direct us aright. To this end have I 
■devoted much valuable time with the grape, and am in the midst of many 
experiments. I find some varieties are excellent breeders of choice kinds, -with 
various crosses, while others breed poorly with almost everything else. Some 
breed finely with certain strains, and with others poorly. Lindly is one of the 
best breeders, and easy to manipulate, having reflexed stamens. Elvira breeds 
poorly with Concord, but well with some others. Our post-oak varieties prove 
to be excellent breeders with other strains ; so do the Eupestris varieties, and the 
day is not far distant when from these iron-clad sources will come to light aston- 
ishing results. 

With this paper I submit the tabulated facts of part of my experiments. The 
table is too long, Mr. President, to read here, and could not be remembered if I 
did, so I hand it in for publication in your next report. 

However, some of the general deductions may be interesting and useful here, 
so I present them. 

(1.) SPECIES OF AMERICAN GRAPES. 

Though little new there is to note as to the number and general specific char- 
acteristics, yet some valuable points have been discovered. To the more readily 
make these understood, an epitome of my new arrangement of the species is 
presented. 

There are no less than sixteen distinct species of grape in the United 
States, when classified according to natural distribution, development and adapt- 
ability to climate and soil, and by physical markings. These seem to be most 
naturally related in the following order. (Some foreign species are included for 
comparison) : 

f 1. Vitis riparia.— Riverside Grape, from Texas, and Colorado N. & E. to 
Manitoba and the Atlantic. Taylor and Clinton show it in part. 
n ) | 2. " Nuevo Mexicana.— Wooly Riparia or the ravines of N. W. Texas, 

Rinarian fiwmn 1 New Mexico, and Colorado. 

*"P an u p. 13. " rupestris.-Bush Sugar, or Sand Beach Grape, from E. Tennessee 

in hills westward to S. Mo., lnd. Ter., and W. Tex. 
1.4. " Arizonica.— Arizona Gi-ape, of Arizona and S. California. 



(2.) 
Frost (jrape Group. 



'5. Vitis palmata, or rubra.— Palmate leaved Grape, Miss. River, above St. 

Louis. 
6. " cordifolia.— Frost or Sour Winter Grape, from Colorado, all E. 

United States S. of 43 deg. , 



(3.). 



(7. Vitis Californica.— California Grape, Oregon and California. 
(a.) " vinii'era— Old World Grapes. 
Meatv fruited FleshvJ *■ A rr P al ' ian leaved, meaty fleshed group of varieties like Tokay, 

Rooted Groun I Chasselas, etc. 

1 ' 2. A cinerean, or vinous group of varieties like Pineau, Burgundy, 

I Riesling, etc. 

f 8. Vitis monticola.— Mountain Grape, hills of Central Western Texas. 
9. " cinerea.— Ashy Leaved, or Sweet Winter, dry alluvial bottoms from 
I ( W. Tex. E. to Atlantic, and from 40 deg. S. to the Gulf. 

(4.) | ^•r'qn;?n m itf a e n«,nrn i Central Southern Asia and ■ China. 

Hard Wooded Summer ' ' c '' =>pino-vrtis Davidi, 1 
n., m „,. ar.ti^aiiJ These seem to stand between cinerea and aestivalis. 

Groun ^ BV1TallB m Vitis aestivalis.— Eastern Summer Grape, N. Y. to Fla. E. of Miss. 
1 ' I River, Norton's Virginia, etc. 

1 11. " sestivalis Lincecummi.— Post-Oak Grape, of Mo., Ark., Ind. Ter., 
Tex. and La. Many large fruits, fine varieties brought into culti- 
L vation by H. Jaeger and myself. 

(5.) ( 12. Vitis labrusca— East Atlantic Slope. Concord, Ives, etc. 

Wooly Leaved Group. < 13. " coriacea (Shutt.) or bracteata (Raf.) Middle and S. Fla. 
( 14. " candicans— Mustang Grape, N. Cent, and S. W. Tex. 
fl5. Vitis rotundifolia— Muscadine of all the Southern States south of 36 
(R ) I or 37 deg. 

Wnrtv Wnnfl fimnn "I"'- Munsoniana. -Recently identified by myself from specimens 

w arty w ood b-roup. f Qund in a Fla _ , Mr _ j H Simpaoni amateur botanist of Man- 

i atee, Fla., and by him named for me. 



Of these species, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 (a) and 1 2 grow easily from cuttings, while all 
the others grow with more or less difficulty. 
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These species which grow most easily from cuttings usually succeed best in 
high, dry climates or a climate like that of California, except labrusea, which 
does better in a climate like that of the Atlantic States. The limestone and 
alluvial soils suit 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 best, while 1, 2, 3, 10, 1 1 and 15 succeed 
rather better in sandy, gravelly or clayey soils, but a well-drained loamy sand 
upon a ferruginous calcareous clay base suits them all. Bottom situations are 
naturally chosen by 5, 6, 9 and 15, while 4, 7, (a), 8, (i), (c), 10 and 11, love 
high, dry loamy hillsides. 1, 2, 3 love high, dry sandy river banks, or sandy 
beds of dry ravines and canons. 13 and 14 are found in dry, alluvial, sandy or 
limestone bottoms or limestone bluff lands. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 11 and 14 endure 
intense drouth ; 1, 2, 3, 8, 12 endure great cold, especially so their northern 
varieties. 1, 2, 4, (a), 8 and some varieties of 11 are subject to mildew in cli- 
mates of great and sudden changes in moisture, as in the lowlands of the lower 
Mississippi valley. Eupestris seems steel-clad in every respect; so is rotundi- 
folia except as to cold, and measurably so 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. Eleven and 
12 are in part of their varieties, victims of rot, while in others quite exempt, 
while (a) is so susceptible to that and most of the other diseases, that of many 
varieties tried in thousands of places in the United States east of the Bocky 
Mountains, none have proved entirely exempt; but in California this species 
(vinifera) seems perfectly at home, except as to mildew and Phylloxera in some 
localities. The eastern aestivalis and part of the western, seem never to rot. 
The western Post Oak endures great hardships, often producing fine large fruit 
in the wild state and with rupestris, riparia, cinerea, and labrusea, offers 
material from which the experimenter may produce all desirable results that 
may reasonably be expected among grapes, without vitiating, as has been so 
largely done, our vigorous American blood with the disease-stricken vinifera. 
Scuppernong should be added for the south. 

The originator of a fine hybrid of labrusea and vinifera cries out, "sack your 
grapes, dust them with sulphur, cover them with earth in winter, etc.," when 
the planter complains of rot, mildew, and tenderness. But with the hard 
working, practical vine-grower such varieties as Ives, Perkins, Worden, Dracut 
Amber, Missouri Eiesling, Empire State, Eommel's best kinds, Jaeger's best 
rupestris, Norton's Virginia, the fine rot-proof varieties of Post Oak, of the 
southwest, and Scuppernong, of the Gulf States, will preferably be planted. 
Occasionally a rare hybrid like Delaware, Triumph, some .of the Herbemont 
group and a few others, will be retained. Yet we cannot make our selections 
entirely according to botanical species, though a knowledge of species will 
be found of immense value, especially to the experimenter. An exact 
knowledge of each variety must be had in various soils, climates, and treat- 
ments, hence the importance of experimental stations in various parts of the 
country. This is why I present herewith a tabulated view of tests or notes 
taken upon numerous varieties. These notes would be of much value to the 
general planter in the southwest where a similar climate with that of Indian 
Territory, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri prevails, and to the experimenter 
everywhere. 

(2.) STAMEN CHARACTERISTICS. 

So far as observed in thousands of bearing vines of the pure species, the 
riparia, rupestris, cordifolia, cinerea, aestivalis and caudicans, always have 
rellexed stamens, and if standing at a distance from vines having erect stamens, 
will not set much fruit, yet will bear abundantly if varieties with erect stamens, 
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blooming at the same time, stand near. They are practically pistillate, like 
Crescent strawberry, and need fertilizers. These they naturally have, as over 
half the wild vines are purely stamiuate or male, bearing superabundantly of 
pollen, but never a berry. 



Flower of bearing vine 

with reflexed sta- 

like Rogers 9. 

(Lindley.) 



Flower of bearing vine with 

erect stamens, like 

Concord. 



Flower of male, or 

pollen bearing 

vine. 






Non-fertilizing. 



Fiy.Z. 

Self-fertilizing. 



Fyr.3, 

Non-bearing. 



Lindley and most all varieties with reflexed stamens, if planted alone in vine- 
yard, are almost fruitless, but planted among Lady, Martha, Concord, or many 
others, quickly selected by the use of the table, having erect stamens and 
blooming at same time with Lindley, or still better, if you can get such, male 
plants blooming at same time, and the reflexed stamened varieties bear heavily. 

This important principle cannot be too strongly emphasized. The lack of 
cross-fertilization is the cause of much loss to fruit-growers. The varieties to 
be cross-fertilized must bloom with the same period, and better to have the 
variety to be fertilized to begin blooming a day after the one which is to furnish 
pollen. A grape vine remains in bloom from three to eight days, and each 
flower must be fertilized the first or at farthest, the second day after it opens. 
In the wild state the male vines begin blooming a day or two before the bearing 
vines. This and the fact that over half of all wild vines are males, gives us a 
hint which we cannot neglect without loss in crop or the experimenter without 
impairing the longevity of his varieties and breeds. Even the bearing vines 
with erect stamens do better if some properly selected males be planted in the 
vineyard. I know of but one vineyard planted upon this principle, and that is 
a new one by H. Jaeger, of Missouri. We hope in a few years to learn the 
results. To further illustrate this principle and the healthful influence on the 
seedlings, let us take a few examples. 

One of my seedlings having reflexed stamens, had two clusters with part of 
the flowers just ready to cast the caps (bloom) when I lifted the caps and 
applied pollen from Berckmans (an erect stamened kind), and then enclosed 
the clusters in thin muslin sacks, with part of the flowers yet to bloom. These 
bloomed the next day or two, but instead of setting fruit, every one soon with- 
ered and fell away, while those fertilized with pollen from Berckmans, set and 
matured fruit. 

Concord, Clinton, Triumph, Norton, Herbemont, and all other erect stamened 
varieties, from which I have grown seedlings, make feeble plants when pure- 
bloods; that is, self -fertilized, in comparison with crosses or hybrids with other 
varieties and species. 

Indeed, it seems a pretty well established fact, that if a variety's own pollen, 
even if it has erect stamens, and that of another erect stamened variety, 
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especially so if from a male vine, be applied to the stigma at the same time, 
the pollen of the other variety will be chosen, its own rejected, and the seeds 
will be crosses or hybrids. In artificial hybridizing it is quite useless to cut 
away stamens on varieties where they are short and reflexed. Thus we learn 
that nature abhors in-and-in breeding, even in plants. 

Nearly all varieties of labrusca in cultivation, and a goodly part of those of 
vinifera, have erect stamens, hence I conclude that these species, generally, 
both in bearing and sterile plants, have erect stamens, though actual observa- 
tion in wild nature would be necessary to establish the point. The important 
truth remains, that if only one variety is planted in a vineyard, it must have 
erect stamens, in order to make a crop. 

As to the stamen characteristics in Californica, Arizonica, palmata, Coriacea, 
and rotundifolia species, I have not yet observed. 

Norton's Virginia and some known hybrids between aestivalis and cinerea 
have erect stamens, hence the conclusion that erect stamens in bearing vines 
are partly the result of hybridization. Why labrusca in its pure-bloods has erect 
stamens in bearing vines, and continuous tendrils, while no other pure species 
have these, only the hidden work of past cycles of evolution can explain. 

On this subject of far-reaching importance, I trust you will see the great 
value of a correct table, such as is attempted here, so far as the tests and notes 
have been made. Though I believe myself the first who has ever compiled 
and made known such a table, yet I hope it may not stop here, but be added 
to, till it shall become a manual with every grape-grower, as it almost neces- 
sarily must with every successful originator. 

In this table you will find the common and botanical name, origin, growth, 
hardiness North and South, readiness with which the cuttings root, time of 
leaving out, blooming, kind of stamens, diseases affecting, and description of 
fruit, with time of ripening of a large number of different varieties of our 
American species of grapes, and some foreigners. So you will find, when you 
come to study this table in the society's printed report, that I have treated upon 
our grapes at a far greater extent than it is proper to read here, though in the 
•onciseness of tabulation. 

(8.) EFFECTS OF CROSSING AND HYBRIDIZING FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

This is a subject within itself worthy of a book. Permit me to present a few 
iacts more, and I am done. 

1st. In growing thousands of seedlings, the hybrids have almost invariably 
shown greater vigor the first two or three years than pure-bloods. 

2d. Many of the hybrids sicken and remain puny, much more so than the 
pure-bloods. 

3d. Some of the hybrids continue permanently very vigorous. Well-known 
examples of permanently vigorous hybrids are found in Warren, (the original 
vine still standing in Warren county, Georgia, hale and bright, with a circum- 
ference of over thirty-three inches near the ground), Herbemont, Louisiana, 
Taylor, Elvira, a few of Kogers' hybrids, with some other labrusca and vinifera 
hybrids; Norton's Virginia is a remarkable instance, Jaeger's aestivalis and 
rupestria hybrid "No. TO," and many more of purely American parentage. 

4th. Many of the pure-bloods, weak or slow at first, become permanently vig- 
orous, especially so if crossed with other varieties of same species. 

5th. Seedlings of varieties having reflexed stamens, and which were chiefly 
crosses or hybrids through this circumstance, are generally very vigorous and 
remain so. 
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6th. Hybridizing ameliorates or refines quality in most cases, often making 
varieties better than either parent. The Norton's Virginia, I feel unite sure, 
possesses einerea blood. I have pure seedlings of it very late, and quite like 
the sweet winter grape; and Norton itself shows einerea marking, though it is 
mainly ajstivalis. Konk's Blue, which is most certainly a wild hybrid of 
labrusca with cordifolia, has a fruit and cluster the size of Ives, and of supe- 
rior quality to Norton, with a melting, honeyed pulp. 

Several hybrids between aestivalis and cordifolia and aestivalis and einerea, 
found wild in Texas, are superior to any pure-bloods of either of these species 
yet found. Taylor, Olintou, and their numerous fine progeny attest this fact. 
In searching for good, wild varieties (and I have scoured the woods of Texas 
and Indian Territory, largely in these critical, lonely rambles on horseback, 
besides receiving specimens from every quarter of the United States), always 
the best varieties have been found where two or more species, which readily 
mix, grew in the same vicinity. 

There are, however, some crosses and hybrids, which produce unbearable 
fruit, such as that of a Frost Grape with a Mustang. The size of the Mustang 
is reduced and the biting acridity of both species is intensified. 

(4.1 DISEASES. 

This is entirely too large and difficult a subject for a paper like this. In my 
table I have noted opposite each variety its chief diseases, but each of those 
diseases has a history and character of its own, as well as several other diseases 
of the grape, not named, which alone make the matter of a book. Such a 
book exists in that recent able and beautifully illustrated French work of Pierre 
Viala, which should by all means be translated for the use of American vine- 
growers. 

I would, however, as a hint, make this general statement, borne out by experi- 
ence, both in the United States and in France, that even commonly resisting 
varieties are more liable to become infected in a region where diseased varieties 
abound than where they do not, just as a crop suffers more and needs more 
culture in weedy land than clean. 

Leaving off as I began, it seems to me that the greatest permanent progress 
will be obtained by starting with judicious selections, from nature's best varie- 
ties, and then carrying forward the process of reproduction, by crossing, hybrid- 
izing and re-selection of only the most perfect products continually, by degrees. 
Great jumps in hybridizing widely divergent species should be avoided, as we- 
are liable to get only a mule or mulatto, -bad things to breed from,- and. 
remember, great jumps are dangerous to vitality as is also stagnation. Varie- 
ties, like individuals, have their vigorous youth, useful maturity and hobbling; 
decrepitude. So we must provide for new varieties and families, as well as 
new individuals, if we would hand down to posterity a valuable inheritance. 
This is properly the work of the faithful experimentalist, and he should be a 
man of eminently practical ideas. To such is this paper chiefly directed, 
though I flatter myself that the practical vineyardist also will find some points 
presented interesting to him. As to planting, culture, pruning, and the 
handling of the ciop, it is not the object of this paper to discuss. 

To my more experienced and abler compeers on this eminent topic of Amer- 
ican grapes, I submit, thanking you heartily for honoring me with your kind 
attention; and you, Mr. President, 'for the confidence you placed in me in call- 
ing me to assist in handling this intricate subject before this great society. 
3 
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Botanical. 
From what species derived. 


Place. 


Originator. 


Growth. 


Hardiness. 


Cuttings 
Root. 


Time 

of Leaving 

Out. 


Bloom 

at Denison, 

Texas, 

1885. 


Stamens. 


Anthrax. 

(Sphace- 

Ioma.) 


Rot. 
(Phoma.) 


Mildew. 

(Peronos- 

pora.) 


Root Louse. 
(Phyllox- 
era.) 


Size. 
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Color. 


Skin. 
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Seeds. 
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Common. 


South. 


North. 


Cluster . 


Berry. 


Table. 






Endures 
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S. W. Missouri 

N. W. Texas 

N. Texas 

New Y ork 

Red River, Tex 

South Carolina 

Texas 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

New York 

New York 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

W. Texas s 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Kansas 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

New York 

New York 

New York 

M assachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

New York 

New York 

S. Texas 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

South Carolina 

New York 

Michigan 

New York 

North Carolina 

New York 

Vermont 

N. Texas 

Europe 

Europe 

S. W. Missouri 

Missouri 

New York 

Virginia 

N. Texas 

S. W. Missouri 

New York 

North Carolina 

E. Tennessee 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

S. Texas 

N. Texas 

North Carolina 

South 




V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

V 
V. V 

V 

V 

V 

V 
V. V. 
V. V. 
V. V. 
V. V. 

V. 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

w 

V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V 
M 
V. V 

V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

w 

V 

V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

V 

M 
V. V 

V 

V 

w 

V 

M 

M 

V 

V 

V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

V 

V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 

w 

V. V 

V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 
V. V 


V. H 

V. H 

V. H 

H 

■ V. H 

H 

V. H 

H 
Y. H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
V. H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
T 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
M 
T 
V. H 
H 
H 
M 
T 
H 
T 
H 
T 
H 
V. H 
H 
M 
V. H 
V. H 

T 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 

T 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 


V. H 

V. H 
V. H 
V. H 

H 

H 

T 

T 
V. H 

H 

T 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 

H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 
V. H 

H 

H 

M 

M 
V. H 
V. H 

H 
V. H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

T 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Fairly 

Well 

With dif 

Easily 

Easily 

Fairly 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Fairly 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Fairly 

Poorly 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Easily 

Poorly 

Fairly 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Fairly 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Well 

Poorly 

Easily 

Easily 

Well 

Fairly 

Well 

Poorly 

With dif 

With dif 

Well 

Poorly 

Hardly 

Poorly 

Poorly 

Poorly 

V. poorly 

Fairly 

Poorly 

Poorly 


V. ea 

V. ea 

V. ea 

Y. ea 

V. ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

M 

M 
Ea 

M 
Ea 

M 
Ea 

M 

M 

M 
Ea 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 
L 

M 

Ea 

M 

M 

Ea 

M 

Lt 

Lt 

Lt 

M 

M 

Lt 

M 

M 
Ea 

M 

Lt 

Lt 

M 
Ea 

Lt 
Ea 

Lt 

Lt 

Lt 

Lt 

Lt 
Y. l't 
V. l't 
V. l't 


Apr. 24 
Apr. 21-8 
Apr. 24-8 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 30 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 
May 2 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3 
May 5 
May 5 
May 5 
Mayo 
May 5 
May 6 
May 6 
Mav6 
May 6 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 7 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 
May 9 
May 10 
May 10 
May 10 
May 10 
May 11 
May 11 
May 11 
May 11 
May 11 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 14 
May 15 
May 15 
May 15 
May 16 
May 16 
May 17 
Mavl7 
May 18 
May 19 
May 
May 19 
June 1-5 
June 8-10 
Juae8-12 


Ref 
Ref 
Ref 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
Ret- 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
Ref 
Ref 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Ref 
Ref 
Ref 
Ref 
Erect 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Erect 
Ref 
Erect 
* 

Erect 

Erect 

Ref 

Erect 

Erect 

Erect 

Ref 

Ref 

Erect 

Erect 

Ref 

Erect 

Erect 

Erect 

Erect 

Ref 

Erect 

Erect 


None 
None 
None 
Some 
None 
None 
None 
Some 
None 
None 
Some 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Little 
None 
Little 
Little 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Little 
Little 
None 
Little 
Little 
Little 
Some 
None 
None 
Some 
Home 
None 
None 
Little 
Little 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Some 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

None 

None 

Some 

None 

Some 

None 

Severe 

Some 

Some 

Severe 

Little 

Some 

Some 

Little 


None 

Severe 

Little 

Severe 

None 

Some 

None 

Severe 

None 

None 

Some 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Little 

None 

Little 

Little 

None 

None 

Little 

None 

None 

None 

Little 

None 

None 

Some 

Little 

Little 

Little 

None 

None 

Some 

Some 

None 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Some 

None 

Little 

Some 

Some 

None 

None 

Little 

Little 

None 

None 

Severe 

None 

None 

Little 

None 

Some 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


Res. Per 

Resists 

Resists 

R. well 

Res. per 

R. well 

Res. Per 

Poorly 

R. well 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Fairly 

Resists 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Well 

Well 

Fairly 

Resists 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Poorly 

Resists 

Resists 

E'airly 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Fairl y 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Well 

Fairly 

Fairly 

Poorly 

Well 

Res. Per 

Fairly 

Poorly 

Resists 

Resists 

Fairly 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Fairly 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Resists 

Res. Per 

Res. Per 

Res. Per 


V. S 
S. toM 
S. to M 

M 
S. to M 

M 

S. 

Lg 

M 
S. toM 

If 

M 

M 

M 
S. toM 


S. toM 

S 

V. s. 

M 

M 

M 
LtoVL 

M 
M. oval 
S. to M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


Earliest 

V. E to M 

V. E 

M 

E 

jn 

E.toM 
M 
V. E 
Ea 
M 
Ea 
Ea 
Ea 
M 


Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Red 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Yellow 

Black 

Red 

Black 

Black 

White 


Thin, firm 
Thin, firm 
Thin, firm 
Thin, firm 
Thick, firm 
Thin, firm 
Tb'k, acrid 
Thin 
Thick 
Thin, firm 
Thin, firm 
Firm, med 
Thin 
Thin 
Cracks 


Melting 

Melting 

Seedy 

Pulpy 

Pulpy 

Tender 

Tough 

Tender 

Tough 

Tender 

Tender 

Some 

Some 

Some 

Tender 


3 to 5 s 
3 to 5 s 
3 to 5 s 
lto3m 
3 to 5 s 

2 to 3 m 

3 to 5 m 

1 to 3 m 

2 to 4 m 
2 to 3 m 
2 to 3 m 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 3 


Pure, fair 
Fair to fine 
Too small 
Fair 
Poor 

Excellent 
"No go." 
Good 
Poor 

Excellent 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Fail- 
Fine 




Woolly riparia or Nnw Mexico. _ 


















J. H. Ricketts 

Found wild 

Peter Wylie 1 










Berokmans 


" Lab. U Kip. J4. Aest. X Lab % Vin. % 


White 

Heavy Claret 
Heavy Claret 


Secretary 

M ar y Aim 




J. H. Ricketts 
J. B. Garber 
J. H. Ricketts 
J. H. Ricketts 






White 




" Lab. -rip., vin. (Clinton -Muscat) ... 


Red 




Fair White 






Christine 
Steele 
J. Rommel 
H. Jaeger 
John Bull 
John B. Moore 
John Burr 
N. Grein 
Jacob Moore 
J. S. Imlay 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
J. Pocklington 
SamT Miller 
P. H. Provost 
0. Wassinzieher 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
Prentiss 
A. J. Caywood 
Thome 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
E. S. Rogers 
S. W. Underbill 
J. H. Ricketts 














Good White 












Severe 
Some 
Severe 
None 
Severe 
Some 
Some 
Severe 
Severe 
Little 
None 
Some 
Some 
Severe 
Little 
Much 
Some 
Much 
None 
Some 
Severe 
Severe 
Severe 
Severe 
Severe 
Severe 
Little 
Little 
Severe 
Severe 
Some 
Some 
Severe 
Destroys 
Some 
None 
Severe 
Severe 
None 
None 
Severe 
None 
None 
None 
Little 
Severe 
None 
None 
Little 
Little 
None 
None 
None 
None 


L. 

M 

M 

M 

Lg 

M 

M 

M 

M 
S. to M 
S. toM 

M 

M 

Lg 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Sf 

M 
M 

M 

Lg 

M 

M 
V. L 

M 

Lg 

M 

M 

M 

Lg 

M 

L 
V. L 
V. L 

M 

M 

L 

M 

M 

M 

Lg 

L 

M 

M 
Y. Lg 
V.Lg 
V. Lg 
V.Lg 
V. s 
V. s 


M. toL 

V. L 
S. to M 

M 

M 

M. toL 

M. toL 

V. Lg 

V. L 

M 

S 

M 

L 
V. L 
V. L 

L 

Lg 

M 

M 

Lg 
V. L 
V. L 

L 

L 

M 

M 

M 
MtoL 

M 
S. toM 

M 

M 

M 
MtoL 

M 
Vy. S 
StoM 
V.Lg 

M 
S. toM 
MtoL 

S 

M 

M 
MtoL 

S 

S 

s 
s 
s 

M 
V. S 
V. L 
V. L 


M 
V. Ea 

Ea 

Lt 

Ea 

Ea 

Ea 

M 

Lt 

Ea 

E 

Late 

Ea 

Lt 

Lt 

M 

Ea 

Ea 

M 

Ea 

M 

M 

Ea 

M 

M 

M 

Lt 

Lt 
V. E 

M 

E 

M 

Lt 

Ea 

M 
Latest 

M 

Lt 

M 

Lt 

Lt 
V. Lt 
V. H 
V. Lt 

Lt 
V. L 
V. Lt 

Lt 

V. Lt 

V. Lt 

V. Lt 

Sept., Oct 

V. Lt 
Aug., Sept 


Biack 
Black 
Black 
White 
Red 
White 
Red 
Black 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Br't red 
Yellow 
Red 
Black 
Pink 
Black 
Red 
White 
Br't red 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Red 
White 
Pink 
Purple 
Red 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
Red 
Black 
Red 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 
White 
Pink 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Pink 
Black 
Black 
D'k Pur 
Purple 
Purple 
Purple 
Pur.& Bl'k 
Yel. bl'k 
Black 


Tender 

Firm 

Firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Tender 

Firm 

Firm 

Tender 

Tender 

Firm, thin 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thick 

Thick 

Thin 

Thin 

Tender 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Tender 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Tender 

Thin 

Firm 

Firm 

Firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Firm 

Thin, firm 

Firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

Thin, firm 

T'ck, tough 

T'ck,tough 


Some 

Some 

Tough 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Little 

Some 

Tough 

Tender 

Little 

Tough 

Tender 

Tough 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Some 

Tender 

Tender 

Tough 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Melting 

Tough 

Melting 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tough 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tender 

Tough 

Meaty 

Firm 

Some 

Firm 

Meaty 

Melting 

Firm 

Melting 

Melting 

Melting 

Melting 

Melting 

Pulpy 

Pulpy 


2.to 4 m 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 3 
2 to 3 
lto3m 
lto3m 

1 to 3 lg 

2 to 4 

2 to 3 m 
ltoSm 

3 to 4 m 
2 to 3 1 
2 to 3 1 
lto31 
lto31 

1 to 3 vl 
lto3s 
1 to 3 m 
lto31 
lto31 
1 to 3 vl 
1 to 3 m 
1 to 3 s 

1 to 3 s 

2 to 3 s 
2 to 3 m 
lto3s 
lto3s 
1 to 3 s 
lto3m 
lto3s 
1 to 3 m 

1 to 3 m 

2 to 4 m 
lto3m 
lto3s 
1 to 3 vl 

1 to 3 m 
lto3s 
lto3s 

2 to 4 s 
2 to 4 m 
2 to 5 s 
1 to 3 s 

1 to 3 s 

2 to 4 s 
1 to 3 s 
1 to 3 s 
1 to 3 s 
lto3s 
1 to 3 s 
1 to 3 vl 
1 to 3 vl 


Very good 

Very good 

Fine 

Excellent 

Very fine 

G'd to very g'd 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Sw't, g'd, foxy 

Best 

Good 

Fine 

Fair 

Fine 

Good 

Fine 

Fine to v. fine 

Very fine 

Fine 

Good 

Fair 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Very fine 

Fine 

Excellent 

Fine 

Fine 

Good 

Fine 

Fine 

Fine 

Good 

Acrid till frosted 

Fine 

Very fine 

Good 

Fair 

Best 

Pure, fine 

Fine 

Good 

Best 

Fine 

Acid 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Vinous 

Good 

Good 


Red 






Red 






Red 






White 






White 






White 






White 


Wilder (Kogers4) 




Red 






White, Musky 
White 


Martha 






" Aest. K-(lab. &-vin. H) --- 


White 


Nm;iIi 




Fine White 


Salem (Rogers 22 or 53) 




Fine White 






Red 






White 






Red 












White 


Walter 




White 






Red 






Red 






Red 






White 






White 






White 






White 




'* Lab. %. cin. (?) X A 


Mrs. D. Crehone 
G. W. Campbell 
Peter Wylie 
A. J. Cavwood 
C. H. Woodruff 
J. H. Ricketts 
J. Adlum 
S. W. Underbill 
W. E. Green 
Wild 


M 

M 

T 

T 
V. H 

T 

H 

T 
V. H 

H 

T 

T 

H 

H 

T 

H 


White 






White 


Peter Wylie 


" (L.-V.)-(Aest.-L. V.) 


White 




White 






White 






White 




" Lab. %-vin. (?) M 


White 


Black Eagle 




Red 






White 






Red 






Red 








White 


11 Nu. 70." - 


" Rupestris. Aest. rup., (Post Oak) 

" (Aest, X.cinJ/i) lab.}£ 






While Norton 


J. Balsiger 
J. H. Ricketts 
Lemosq. 


White 






White 








I'ost Oak 




Red 


Neosho 




H. Jaeger 

J. H. Ricketts 


H 
T 
T 
H 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


Fine Claret 




" Aest. -cin. -vin 


White 


Le Noir 


Red 




Wild 




Cunningham 


" Aest.-cin.-vin. (?)- 


White 


N. Herbemont 
Neil, not Herb 
Mai. Harwood 
Wild 


White 






White 






White 


Ashy or Sweet winter grape 


" Rotundifolia 


White and R'd 
White 




Native 


Red 









W.— Weak. V. V.— Very Vigorous. H.— Hardy. T.— Tender. L.— Large. M.— Medium. S— Small. Ref .— Reflexed. Ea.— Early. Dif .—Difficulty. Lt.- Late. V. ea.— Very Early. Res. Per.— Resists Perfectly. * Female refiexed, Male erect. 



